The following interview with Shigeru Miyamoto took place in 1991. It was retrieved from Game 
Staff List Association Japan, a Japanese website that, among other things, aims to summarize, 
transcribe, and categorize interviews with video game developers. 


Development 


We started making the game at the same time as Super Mario World. Even back when we first 
unveiled the Super Nintendo at the company in July, 1989, our plan had always been to develop 
the game alongside Mario. I’d wanted to release the game this March, but the release date was 
extended to summer vacation and, in the end, it came out for the Super Nintendo’s 1 year 
anniversary. [laughs] 

(A Link to the Past was released in Japan on November 21st, 1991, exactly 1 year after the 
release of the Super Nintendo.) 

At Nintendo, we don’t spend a long time or have a lot of employees working on the development 
of a single game. We start by having a few people developing a title, which lasts about a year. 
Then we add some more staff who spend about 8 months putting in the finishing touches. It was 
November, 1990 that more members were added to Zelda’s development team. 

Basically, we begin by doing a bunch of silly experiments with a small number of people, then, 
once the project begins to take shape, we put a larger amount of staff to work on it. If you start 
out messing around with a large number of people, you’ll end up with a bunch of employees with 
too much time on their hands. Specifically, we eke out what system the game is going to use by 
testing the hardware limits early on, then incorporate things like the enemies and the scenario 
afterwards. 

During development, | worked so hard that people asked me “What are you going to do when 
your body gives out since you never go home?”, but | always ensured that | get 8 hours of sleep a 
day so my brain doesn’t get tired. | also made sure that the programmers were taking time off to 
sleep. Work never progresses if you don’t get any sleep. But, while it’s important to get some 
rest, it’s also not good to have people saying “Well, it’s time to go home, l'Il see you guys 
tomorrow.” If someone prances out the door because the day is over when everyone’s still hard 
at work, their reaction will be “Who is this guy?” [laughs] 


The Move to the SNES 


The water disappears in front of Level 7. 
Zelda 1 had an inadequate system, so my idea was to do the things we weren’t capable of doing 
in the first game. Back then, there were a lot of things we intended to do but weren’t able to 


because of hardware constraints. For example, for the Level 7 dungeon entrance, we just 
changed the colour of the ground when the water drained, but we intended to have the water 
actually disappear. And you can burn small trees, but we intended for you to be able to burn 
down big ones. There were a lot of things like that, and | wanted to express them realistically in a 
Zelda game for the Super Nintendo. 

In addition, back when LoZ was being made, having a world based on swords and magic was still 
a fresh idea, as was the concept of being able to save your game. A system that allowed you to 
buy items in-game was also new, not to mention solving dungeons. However, in the 5 years since 
the game’s release, a lot of titles have appeared on the market that do the same sort of thing, so 
the sense of innovation has disappeared entirely. | thought hard about what we could do next 
that would entertain the players. Just because it was no longer innovative didn’t necessarily 
mean that we should have cut out the shopping and dungeons entirely. 

Now that graphics have gotten a lot prettier, | wanted to make animations to match. Adding the 
diagonal movement that Zelda 1 lacked, for example. If you can move diagonally, you’d want to 
cut diagonally with your sword, too, right? But when we tried to put in a diagonal thrust, the 
operability of the game declined, and we ended up using a spin attack instead. 

The SNES controller has more buttons, so it was quite difficult to divvy them up. Players can 
make use of a variety of actions in Zelda, like “Pick Up” and “Read”. We figured out how to divide 
the actions between the buttons through trial and error. I’m still worried about whether or not 
players will figure out that they have to work switches by pressing A and pushing or pulling in the 
opposite direction. It’s a little complicated. It would have been better if you could just press A in 
front of something to push it. But if that had been the case, players themselves wouldn't 
understand whether they were intended to pick something up or throw themselves against it. | 
think they’d be unsatisfied if they’d solved a puzzle by accident when they hit A, intending to pick 
something up, but the character pulled it instead. However, if we’d made the controls too 
difficult, there would have been people who didn’t learn how to use them. That’s why we putina 
way to grab things, and the game became the way it is today. There were staff members 
opposed to it, though. There are switches that require you to pull them, right? You’ve got to pull 
them no matter what, so you should be able to do it just by pressing A. But just pressing a button 
doesn’t make you feel like you’re pulling anything. That’s why | put in two types of switches, one 
which wouldn’t be correct. If players can decide for themselves which way it’s supposed to go, 
they'll get a greater sense of satisfaction when they figure it out. It took a lot of time to bring out 
that feeling. 


The Joy of Discovery 


For some people, Zelda is an adventure game in the guise of an RPG. For others, it’s an 
adventure game in the guise of an action game. The latter might not be able to get away from 
the preconception that they have to use the strongest weapon to fight the boss. For example, 
you can damage the Helmasaur King with bombs or the hammer. Originally, we had it so that the 
hammer didn’t do anything, but because we went to the trouble of putting a hammer in the 
temple, we went back and reprogrammed it so it could be put to use as well. 

Also, there are walls that can be destroyed with bombs. In actuality, walls can be broken even if 
they don’t have cracks. When you hit the walls with your sword, they normally make a “ting ting” 
sound, but walls that can be broken make a hollow sound. From the perspective of the player, 
when they go around hitting all the walls and find one that makes a different sound, they'll be 
very pleased with themselves. But, of course, there’s also the problem of how much longer that 
will result in people playing. Concerned, | balanced the joy players would get from hunting 
around and at long last discovering a breakable wall and the thought of how long that would 
realistically take, and, in the end, opted for putting in visible cracks on the walls that can be 
destroyed. 


Scrapped Ideas 


The wildfire idea was later incorporated into Four Swords Adventures. 
There were a variety of ideas that didn’t make it into the game. Using the lantern on a grassy 
area to cause an endlessly expanding fire, for example. And digging a ditch with the shovel or 
bombing the swamp breakwater to cause water to rush into the hole. Work on these was in 
progress. If we’d had another 6 months, we might have been able to make them a reality. Aside 


from that, there’s a part where a girl does *** in OOO, but she originally did — with the +++ and 
XXX. 

You can’t make games on hopes and dreams alone. You have to the program’s consistency by 
linking what you make to in-game tricks and creating all-purpose devices. 

| believe that ideas are limitless. These days, the world is overflowing with them. It’s a game 
designer's job to figure out how to compile and program them into a video game. | think that the 
ability to compile things is even more important to making games than the power of imagination 
and creativity. 


What’s Next 


Miyamoto hard at work on a Super Nintendo game. 
In my opinion, a game isn’t just the time spent playing it. It also includes moments when you’re 
away from home and think “I’m going to play when I get back.” That means that we should be 
making games that cause players to think to themselves “Maybe l'Il play today for 5 minutes.” If 
you include even the things you’re not sure whether to call games under the umbrella of 
computer games, the ideas never end. Computer games are testing all sorts of new things. We'll 
never run out of material. 


As for the next Zelda, if we go in order, it’ll probably be “Super Nintendo: Adventure of Link”. 
[laughs] 


